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A SCENE AT SEA. 


THosE acquainted with the Gulf of Mexico and its winds, will 
recognize, among the latter, one that is aptly termed the JVorther. 


It is one of the heaviest and most frequent gales that blows in any 
sea; and, on this account, together with the exposed and dangerous 
situation of the southern coast of the Gulf, is an object of pecu- 
liar dread to the navigators of that sea. It rises frequently with 
such suddenness, that the most alert have hardly time to prepare 
their vessels to meet it, and it continues, with slight intermissions, 
during the whole winter. Of its effects, in one instance, we shall 
now speak. 

It was on the 10th of September, 1829, that one of those gales 
arose very suddenly off the coast of Tampico. The day had 
opened with a perfect calm; and the harrassed seamen of the 
vessels in the roadstead were promising themselves a day of re- 
laxation, when a single cloud, of a dark and lowering aspeci, 
appeared in the North, and at once put an end to their hopes. It 
rose swiftly above the horizon, and spread like a black veil over 
the whole expanse of Heaven. It required but ordinary sagacity 
to foresee, that the wind which hurried that cloud onward with such 
amazing rapidity, was one, which, wherever it went, carried de- 
struction; and proportionately as this became impressed upon the 
minds of all, was the alertness with which the vessels were loosed 
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from their anchorage and put to sea. The cloud burst at length, 
and, spreading in fragments in every direction, gave vent to the 
gale, which, with a violence that can be assimilated to nothing but 
itself, struck on the cerulean surface of the ocean. The waters, 
lashed into fury by its power, resembled the fearful agitations of 
contending armies in their closest conflict—the appearance of 
smoke exhibited by the particles that were torn up, serving to 
make the simile more striking. Such a scene as this combines 
most forcibly the beautiful with the sublime, and cannot be rightly 
understood by those who have not witnessed it. What can be 
more beautiful than the breaking of the wave, when it curls up and 
bursts into myriad drops, as does the water that falls from Niaga- 
ra’s terrific steep? What more beautiful and sublime than the 
undulations of the agitated ocean, in which, by a mind capable of 
admiring the beauties of nature, so many resemblances can be 
traced to the hills and vallies of the country we have left in the 
far-off distance, and which we are wont to distinguish by the en- 
dearing epithet of home? And, to look a little farther, what is 
more inspiring than the passage of the moon through her ethe- 
real track, when her rays are reflected from every ripple on the 
ocean’s surface; and when, with a steady gaze for a little while, 
we can almost see them divided, and resting each upon a single 
drop? But such was not the scene of which I am about to attempt 
a description. 

Among the vessels that were moored off Tampico, was a gallant 
and stately craft—a man of war—which, as the gale swept by 
her, slipped her cables, turned upon her heel, and was speedily 
brought by the wind, under short sail, in a direction to extricate 
her from the dangers of the shore. While the storm is yet com- 
mencing, let us look upon her deck. All there was bustle and 
confusion; and, strange as it may seem, even in this hour of peril, 
when the spirit of the Almighty was sweeping over them in the 
tempest, the passions of men were not stayed. The avaricious, 
as he fastened in his belt the little treasure that by hard labor he 
had accumulated, and relaxed the iron muscles of his face into a 
sort of smile, displayed that in the moment of danger, he still 
felt the burning of his dearest passion, and thought, that if he and 
his gold sank together, the death would be easier, and the grave 
less revolting to the feelings of humanity. ‘Thhere, too, stood the 
proud man, the revengeful, the profane, the gloomy, and the fierce; 
each still preserved his peculiar bearing, until the attention of all 
was called to the immediate preservation of the ship. 
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With the suddenness almost of thought, the gale arose to a 
fierce and destructive height. The sea was stilled,* and the cloud 
of spray that swept along, gave the practised mariners a well- 
known signal of the approach of more than had yet been felt. 

Could the nimblest celerity of movement have effected aught, 
then had that noble ship gone uninjured through the trial; but 
ere a finger could be raised, she is struck! She bends to the lordly 
force of her rightful master; still she careens, and still nearer and 
more appalling is the impending danger. Not a hand is elevated 
to stay her fall, for every one has fallen powerless to its owner’s 
side, or grasps with convulsive strength the nearest support. A 
deadly and unyielding spell hangs over that devoted crew. No 
figure moves upon that deck—no breath is drawn—the eyes of all 
are raised to Heaven, and the lips of some are parted, as if a 
prayer would go up to the tribunal of mercy, but no word is ut- 
tered! At length, after a moment of intense and excruciating 
suspense, a crack is heard!—a shudder of instinctive fear passes 
fore and aft the ship, through every sailor’s breast—it trembles 
on the extremest nerve, and is followed by a groan, deep and pro- 
longed, as the masts, one after another, with a fearful crash, are 
borne over the side of the ship. 

Before this she had remained steady; but now that she is de- 
prived of her only equalizing power, she rolls, and plunges, and 
fairly groans, as with an unequal and impetuous motion she lurches 
from side to side, the prey of the agitated waters. To sweep the 
masts, with all their tackle, from the deck, consumed less time 
than I have in relating it; and it was not until they were far from 
the ship, and she an unmanageable wreck, that the attention of 
any one was awakened to her situation. Then the commander 
was aroused, for so startling and confounding were the occurren- 
ces we have just related, that even he, with all his wonted firm- 
ness, stood mute and moveless as the grave, until this moment. 
His lips, which before were parted as if palsied by amazement, 
were now compressed with a vice-like firmness; his eyes, that 
were opened with a hideous stare, were released from the painful 
tension, and the brow contracted into an unwonted scowl; his 
hands, which had dropped nerveless by his side, were clenched 
with a tremendous muscular exertion upon his breast; and, witha 
stiff, upright position, his face to the gale, and his hair thrown 





*To those unacquainted with the ocean, this may appear a paradox; but it is 
true, that when a gale arises, its force is such as almost to keep down the waters. 
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back with wiry rigidity, he presented a picture of sullen, dogged 
despair, with yet a resolution to exert every means to procrasti- 
nate the doom of his beloved ship, which proved that while he 
anticipated the result, he was determined to do his duty. 

Thus he stood for a moment, until regaining his self-possession, 
he started, and grasping a trumpet, raised it to his lips; but no 
sound issued; it was evident he was collecting all his energies for 
a quick and powerful effort. He still bore the same intense scowl, 
and the same rigidity of mien. He inhaled a long and deep in- 
spiration, and, as his commands quivered on his lips, he shook 
from head to foot, until, with a mighty effort, he sent them forth 
in a clear, shrill voice, that sounded high and loud above the over- 
charged fury of the gale. 

‘*Clear away the booms,” he shouted, ‘‘and get ready a jury 
foremast—see the boats cleared—bend the buoys to the stream 
cable, and stand by to veer away—hard up the helm, and put her 
before the wind.” 

These orders, issued with a rapidity that almost precluded their 
being understood, had an instantaneous and powerful effect upon 
the crew. As the first word was heard, every eye was turned upon 
the speaker, and there remained, in a fixed gaze, till his arm drop- 
ped to his side, and the trumpet to the deck. They were, how- 
ever, obeyed with an almost fearful activity, and ina short moment 
the ship was before the wind, and moving with such velocity that 
it was with extreme difficulty she was managed. The only atten- 
tion her commander bestowed upon her, was to give an occasional 
order relative to her steerage, and an encouraging word, in an 
under tone, to a man as he passed, witha hurried step and alarmed 
look, te the discharge of some duty. Once, indeed, as if the 
reality of his situation came upon him with tenfold force, and 
while his heart yet clung to the anchor of hope, he again took the 
trumpet, and, in a more steady and audible tone, he cried— 

** Cheerily, my boys—you work for life and home.” 

He said no more; for at the sound of that magic word, uncon- 
sciously uttered by himself, 

‘* Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 

Swells at his breast, and turns the past to pain.’’ 
His thoughts wandered to the peaceful scenes of his happier days, 
and twined around the forms of his beloved wife and child. He 
forgot the peril of the moment, and clasping his hands upon his 
breast, breathed a prayer to Heaven, that He would protect and 
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bless those, who were to him dearer than all the world beside, and 
who, he felt, must, without a miracle, be left unprotected and 
alone within that very hour. 

Then, again, came upon him the withering consciousness of 
present danger, and the sense of duty to his well-tried men, to 
his ship, and to his country; and, rousing once more his flagging 
energies to the trial, he took the trumpet, and calmly issued his 
orders. With an alertness which nothing but the fear of death 
could have prompted, the jury-mast was raised, and fixed in its 
place. 

‘Hope sprang exulting on triumphant wing ;— 

his features brightened, and a thrill of more than ecstacy ran 
through his frame, as he ordered a small sail to be hoisted. But, 
alas! how vain are all the exertions and plans of man, when 
brought in conflict with those of his Creator! The sail no sooner 
caught the wind, than, with a loud report, it burst into a million 
shreds, and in its flappings precipitated several men into the sea. 
The gloom of despondency settled on every face. The ship 
could not go as she was then going, and be safe; the gale was 
sure to destroy the least sail that was hoisted, and it seemed ut- 
terly impossible to do aught to save her. Suddenly the com- 
mander started—his features again brightened, and, applying the 
trumpet to his lips, he shouted— 

‘‘Hard down the helm—down with it, and stand by to let fall 
the buoy.” 

Those acquainted with the sea, and those only, can understand 
the terrible danger of this mancwuvre. ‘There were a thousand 
chances to one, that the ship, as she fell into the trough of the 
sea, would be thrown on her beam ends, and immediately lost. 
Every soul in her, from the captain to the smallest boy, under- 
stood perfeetly the extent of the peril; and as her head wheeled 
swiftly round, and the seas broke over her, they stood in a move- 
less agony of suspense, awaiting the result. Never did a ship 
behave better. When her head came so near the wind that the 
water broke over the bows, the word was given—the buoy fell— 
the cable was veered—her head came directly to the wind, and 
she lay as if anchored tothe surface of the sea. 

How different is the appearance of that crew now, from what it 
was when they were borne down under the apprehension of an 
immediate and horrid death! Then they stood as would stand a 
band of malefactors, who were doomed to a common death, and 
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expected every moment to be their last. Now they have done 
every thing that the best knowledge of seamanship could dictate, and 
the whisperings of hope, that had been hushed upon the destruc- 
tion of the sail, are again heard. As the ship rides to this tem- 
porary anchorage, what various springs are touched, and what 
various feelings excite the harrassed crew. Those that remain, 
are scattered over the disordered deck in little knots, or by single 
ones, as men are apt to be in times of danger; and in each col- 
lection may be found some, who have yet the hardihood to specu- 
late upon the probable chances of safety. At these I would not 
look. ‘The strong-minded and the firm are not to be found among 
them, for they need not the support afforded by the presence of 
companions. It is among those, who, secluded from the rest of 
the crew, sustain themselves by their own reflections, that the 
flowers of feeling and sentiment can be found, under the unprepos- 
sessing garb of the sturdy mariner. Of these, a few might be seen 
in different parts of the deck, in the positions they had taken upon 
the sudden cessation of labor; and the varying emotions that agi- 
tated them, in the solitude they had chosen in the very midst of 
life, could be traced in the workings of those iron features, which, 
in the hours of gaiety and merriment, were wont to relax into the 


jovial laugh. There are moments when 


‘Sad memory brings the light 
Of other days around—"’ 


that an expression of bitier resignation, mingled with a slight 
smile, may be seen, as the recollection of happier hours illumes 
the dismal cavern within, and the imagination returns to bright 
and holy scenes, that have passed like 

** The faint, exquisite music of adream,’’ 
and are no more to be enjoyed. 

The brow of the gay young midshipman, as he looked abroad 
on the frothy waste, was fearfully contrasted; and the cheek, 
through which the warm blood once flowed in quick and chasing 
currents, was white as the drift and foam of the raging element on 
which he rode. From them, too, the deep-heaved sigh and burn- 
ing tears were wrung, as the watchful care of a mother, the holy 
and tender affection of a sister, and possibly the sweet and lovely 
purity of one far dearer than mother or sister, by turns rushed 
upon their recollection, and wrapt them in temporary forgetfulness 
of impending and future danger. 

But oh! how difficult, nay, impossible, to describe the various 
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emotions that agitated the many bewildered hearts in that fearful 
hour. Let us rather proceed to the consummation of it, and see 
how fared the ship that a short hour before was riding lightly on 
the unrufiled billows, and was the home of many a gay and glad- 
some being. 

Reader, hast thou ever seen the anxious father hanging over the 
death-bed of an only and dear son? hast thou watched the con- 
vulsive shudder of that iron frame, as the stiffening form of his 
child is fast assuming the cadaverous hue of death? hast thou 
marked the firm compression of those lips, whose every move- 


ment was wont to be so happy and so bland? hast thou seen the » 


hot tears streaming from those eyes, close shut in very agony, 
which used to glisten with more than happiness, as he gazed on 
his peerless boy? hast thou witnessed the dreadful sinking of his 
spirit, when he looks around at the countenances of friends and 
relatives, and settles his searching scrutiny on the face of the 
minister of health, and finds there no glimmering of hope? If 
thou hast, then canst thou follow, unbidden, the changings of coun- 
tenance and feeling that are exhibited by the inmates of that noble 
craft. She had held to her temporary anchorage just long enough 
to buoy up the sinking spirits of her worn-out crew, and to give 
them some hope of safety, when the chafed and treacherous cable 
snapped, as the tempest, with a fury yet unfelt, poured upon them. 
The noise of its cracking was heard in the remotest corner of the 
vessel, and, like a sheet of lightning, transfixed every one to the 
spot on which he stood! The only remaining means of safety 
was taken away, and veteran skill exercised itself in vain to find 
another. As her head began to turn from the wind, her mo- 
tion became quicker and more irregular, and with it came a vivid 
consciousness of the vital importance of immediate and powerful 
exertion. The commander once more took the trumpet, but ere 
he could utter a words an indistinct cry issues from below; and, 
in a moment more, the word passes with appalling rapidity and 
clearness fore and aft the deck, and is reiterated by every tongue: 
‘A leak—a leak—the ship has sprung a-leak!”  ‘«* Man the pumps 
and keep the ship before the wind,” shouted the captain, in a 
husky and choked voice. As these words passed his lips, a moun- 
tain wave struck the after part of the vessel, wrenched her rudder 
from the stern, and left her truly a shorn and naked wreck, the 
unresisting and shattered prey of the angry waters The leak 
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gains with rapidity; and, as she settles slowly, the thought of 
death comes upon them, and every hand is dropped. 

‘*Let us pray,” said the exhausted commander, and ‘Let us 
pray,” is echoed by the exhausted crew. The knee is bent before 
the throne of mercy, the eye is raised, and the lip quivers with the 
supplication that is about to be uttered; but even this is denied 
them. The ship, groaning at every joint, makes a tremendous 
plunge—rises again to an almost upright position, and again 
sinks—a crash is heard like the rending of a hundred giant oaks— 
the shrieks of the victims are borne upon the wind—a hideous 
chasm is seen—it is the foaming grave of the gallant Hornet! 

Cc. D. D. 


Cincinnati, Sept. 10, 1831. 





NOTES ON ILLINOIS. 


PUBLIC OFFICERS. 


Terms of Service, Manner of Appointment, and Compensation. 


Governor—elected by the people, for four years; salary, $1000; 
eligible for one term only; salary cannot be diminished 
during his continuance in office. 

Lrevrenant Governor—elected by the people, for four years; 
pay per day during the session of the Legislature. He is 
Speaker of the Senate, and becomes Governor in case of a 
vacancy in the latter office. 

Secretary or Stare—appointed by the Governor and Senate, * 
during pleasure; salary, $600, with fees. Office at Vandalia. 

Avuprror or Pusiic Accounrs—elected by the Legislature, every 
four years; salary, $1200, with fees, and clerk-hire. Office at 
Vandalia. 

TreasureR—elected by the Legislature, for two years; salary, 
$800. Office at Vandalia. 

Srate Recorper—elected by the Legislature, ‘during pleasure; 
fees. Office at Vandalia. His duty is to record the deeds of 
non-resident land owners. 

Apsurant GENnerRAL—appointed by the Governor, during pleasure ; 
salary, $100. Office at Vandalia. 
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Supreme Jupces—elected by the Legislature, during good beha- 
viour; salary, $800; extra services, $200. 

Cierk or THE Supreme Court—appointed by the Court, during 
good behaviour; fees. Office at Vandalia. 

CLerks or THE Circurr Courrs—appointed by the Courts, during 
good behaviour; fees. Offices at the respective seats of 
Justice. 

One Circurr Jupce—elected by the Legislature, to serve during 
good behaviour; salary, $700. 

ATTorNEY GENERAL—elected by the Legislature, for four years; 
salary, $350, and fees. 

Four Srare’s Arrorneys—appointed by the Governor and Senate, 
for four years; salary, $250 each, and fees. 

SuPERINTENDENT OF THE GALLATIN SaLtinE—elected by the Le- 
gislature, for four years; salary, $350. 

Comiss1IoneR FoR THE Sate or Satine Lanps—appointed by 
act of Assembly, during pleasure; salary, $400. 

CanaL CommissionERs—appointed by the Governor and Senate, 
for two years. Acting Commissioner receives, while em- 
ployed, $3 per day; other Commissioners, for each day they 
sitas Board, $3 per day, each. 

TREASURER OF CanaL Commissioners—appointed by the Board, 
during pleasure; salary, not more than $600, with clerk hire, 
and additional compensation if he acts as Secretary. 

Warpven or Penrrentiary—elected by the Legislature, for four 
years; salary, $600. 

Inspecrors oF PrnirENTIARY—appointed by the Governor and 
Senate, for two years; no compensation. 

Four Brancn Banx Casuters—appointed by the Governor and 

Senate, for four years; salary, $250, each. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Number of Senators, 25. 


JVumber of Members of the House of Representatives, 53. 
OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

LrevTenant Governor, (Speaker of the Senate,)—pay at last 
session, $5 per day. 

SecreTary or THE Senare—pay at last session, $5 per day, and 
$200 for furnishing a copy of his journal for the press. 

Assistant SecreTary or THe Senate—pay at last session, $3 
per day. 

ENRo.uinc anp Encrossinc Clerk oF THE SenaTE—pay at last 


session, $4 per day. 
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Door-KEEPER OF THE SENATE—pay at the last session, $3 per day. 

Speaker or THE House or Representatives—pay at last session, 
$5 per day. 

PrincrpaL Cuerk or THE House or RepresENTATIVES—pay at last 
session, $5 per day, and $200 for furnishing a copy of his 
journal for the press. 

Assistant CLERK or THE House—pay at last session, $3 per day. 

Ewnrouuine anp Eneorossinc CLERK or THE House—at last session, 
$4 per day. 

Door Keeper or Tur House—pay at last session, $3 per day. 

Heretofore the number of Senators has been eighteen, and the 
number of Members of the Lower House thirty-six; hereafter the 
number will be as above stated. ‘The members fix their own com- 
pensation at each session. We have stated that of the last ses- 
sion, by way of example, and as it conforms nearly, if not exactly, 
with the amount of compensation of the two previous sessions. 
The length of the sessions varies from sixty to ninety days. The 
last session was seventy-two days. 

The whole amount of the annual salaries of officers is a little 
over $12,000. 

The amount of the pay of the Legislature, with the present 
number of members, at a session of eighty days, supposing the 
pay of the members to be $3 per day, will be something over 
$20,000—or $10,000 a year. 

The ordinary disbursements of the contingent fund, are about 
$7000 annually. 

The contingent expenses of the Legislature, for fuel, stationary, 
repair of the State-house, furniture, &c. may be $2000, or $1000 
per year. 

Making the whole ordinary annual expenditures of the State, 
about $30,000. 

The remainder of the revenue is expended in paying debts, and 
in special appropriations for a variety of incidental purposes. 

COUNTY OFFICERS. 

Judges of Probate—elected by the Legislature, during good beha- 
viour; fees. 

Sheriffs—elected by the people, for two years; fees. 

Coroners—elected by the people, for two years; fees. 

County Commissioners—elected by the people, for two years; $1 50 
per day, for each day employed in holding court. 
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County Clerk—appointed by the County Commissioners, during 
good behaviour; fees, and per diem allowance, during the ses- 
sions of the court. 

County Treasurer—appointed by the County Commissioners, an- 
nually; per centage, and per diem allowance, on monies re- 
ceived, and services performed. 

County Surveyors—appointed by the Legislature, during good 
behaviour; fees. 

Justices of the Peace—elected by the people, every four years; 
fees. 

Notaries Public—appointed by the Governor and Senate, during 
good behaviour; fees. 

Constables—elected by the people, every four years; fees. 

Supervisors of Roads—appointed annually, by the County Com- 
missioners; exempt from militia duty and serving on juries, 
but receive no other compensation. 

Public Administrator—appointed by the Governor, term indefinite ; 

fees. 
























REVIEW. 


1 Discourse delivered at the first meeting of the Historical Society of 
Michigan, Sept. 18, 1829—By Lewis Cass. 






We are always cheered by the sight of a pamphlet like that 
which lies before us. It affords a proof that our political men are 
not so absorbed in party, as to have no place left in their hearts 
for the nurture of more kindly feelings. It testifies, that, while 
the tempests of ambition rage, and the unholy messengers of strife 
are riding upon the whirlwind, there are spots of sunshine where 
the flowers of literature may bloom, and where patriotism may 
find repose. All are not so lost to the love of country, as to look 
with incurious eye upon the only true record of a nation’s glory— 
the page of history. All are not so selfish as to forget the past, 
and disregard the future, in the schemes, the enjoyments, and the 
irritations of the passing hour. We may say, with pride, that 
there are many who have nobler views, and who are willing to de- 
vote a portion of their time to the promotion of the best interests 
of their country and of human nature, without any prospect of 
immediate reward. Such is the character of the most of those 
whose labours support our titerary institutions. Their toils are 
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silent, but severe. But little applause attends their indefatigable 
exertions, for few know of them. Like the bee, their incessant 
labors are unnoticed; and they add one particle after another to 
the stores of knowledge, without exciting any attention, until the 
accumulated hoard is exposed, in one great mass, to the public eye. 

Some of the literary productions of Gov. Cass have enriched 
the pages of the best periodicals of our country, and earned for 
him the name of a successful writer. The one which we have se- 
lected, is less known, but not less worthy of notice. It refers to 
an interesting period of our history, and treats of scenes and persons 
who are not familiarly known to common readers. We select the 
following passages, as specimens of the whole of this highly 
finished performance. 

“The early European adventurers found these regions in the 
possession of numerous tribes of savages, divided into separate 
communities and speaking various languages, but having a general 
resemblance in their physical relations, their manners and customs, 
their religion, government, and institutions. Much labor and re- 
search have been devoted to an inquiry into their origin and migra- 
tions. Many idle notions have prevailed respecting these topics, 
unworthy now of serious examination, except as they furnish 
evidence of the waywardness of the human intellect. That they 
are branches of the great Tartar stock, is generally believed at the 
present day. Many points of resemblance, both physical and 
moral, leave little doubt upon the subject. But why, or when, or 
where the separation occurred, or by what route, or in what man- 
ner, they were conducted from the plains of Asia to those of 
America, it were vain to inquire, and impossible to tell. 

‘‘Almost three centuries have elapsed, since Jacques Cartier, 
the first European adventurer who ascended the St. Lawrence, that 
great artery of these regions, landed upon the island of Montreal, 
then called Hochelega. He found it in the possession of a branch 
of the Wyandot stock of Indians, who had not long before sub- 
dued the more ancient inhabitants, and established themselves in 
their place. The slight notices, which the historian of this expe- 
dition has left, of the appearance and situation of the primitive 
people who occupied this continent before us, and whose descend- 
ants still occupy it with us, leave little room to doubt, that in all 
the essential features of character and condition, this branch of 
the human family has been as stationary as any whose records 
are known tous. That the coming of the white man among them 
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has on the whole been injurious, there is too much reason to be- 
lieve. But those day-dreams of Arcadian innocence and peace, 
which assigned to the Indian every moral and physical blessing till 
he was reft of them by the Christian spoiler, exist only where weak 
heads and warm hearts survey the picture drawn by their own 
imaginations. ‘The present is not the occasion to examine this 
question. It is only necessary, in confirmation of the general 
position, to state that the various tribes were in a state of active 
«warfare, and of a warfare, too, which was without cause in fts ori- 
gin, without mercy in its progress, and with no other termination 


but the destruction of one of the parties.” 
* * * * * * * a * 





‘‘] shall not attempt to trace the progress of these remote set- 
tlements, nor to mark their alternations of prosperity and adver- 
sity. ‘They are peculiarly interesting to us, only as they exhibit 
the gradual and successive steps, by which a knowledge of these 
internal seas, and of the countries around them, was acquired, and 
the settlements formed and extended. As the tide of French 
power flows towards this peninsula, we become more anxious to 
trace its principles and progress, and to inquire into the motives 
and means of the hardy adventurers, who were every year as- 
cending, still farther and farther, the boundless waters before 
them. It was early discovered, that a profitable traffic in furs 
could be carried on with the Indians, and the excitement of gain 
prompted those engaged in it, to explore every avenue by which 
the camps and hunting grounds of the Indians could be approached. 
A better and nobler feeling, too, brought to this work a body of 
learned and pious men, who left behind them their own world, 
with all its pleasures and attachments, and sought, in the depths 
of remote and unknown regions, objects for the exercise of their 
zeal and piety. The whole history of human character furnishes 
no more illustrious examples of self-devotion, than are to be found 
in the records of the establishments of the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries, whose faith and fervor enabled them to combat the dif- 
ficulties around them in life, or to triumph over them in death. 
‘‘By the operation of these causes, a knowledge of the great 
features of the continent was gradually acquired, and the circle 
of French power and influence enlarged. As early as 1632, seven 
years only after the foundations of Quebec were laid, the mis- 
sionaries had penetrated to Lake Huron, by the route of Grand 
River, and Father Sagard has left an interesting narrative of their 
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toils and sufferings, upon its bleak and sterile shores. The Wy- 
andots had been driven into that region, from the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, by their inveterate enemies the Iroquois, whose valor, 
and enterprise, and success, constitute the romance of Indian his- 
tory. ‘The good priests accompanied them in this expatriation, 
and, if they could not prevent their sufferings, they shared them. 
No portion of these wide domains was secure from the conquering 
Iroquois, and they pursued thir discomfitted enemies with relent- 
less fufy. Little would be gained by an attempt to describe thes 
events of this exterminating warfare. The details are as afflict- 
ing as any recorded in the long annals of human vengeance and 
human sufferings. Villages were sacked; men, women, and chil- 
dren murdered; and by day and by night, in winter and in sum- 
mer, there was neither rest nor safety for the vanquished. The 
character of the missionaries did not exempt them from a full par- 
ticipation in the misfortunes of their converts, and many of them 
were murdered at the foot of the altar, with the crucifix in their 
hands, and the name of God upon their lips. Some were burned 
at the stake, with all those horrible accompaniments of savage 
ingenuity, which add intensity to the pangs of the victims, and 
duration to their sufferings. But nothing could shake the forti- 
tude of these apostles of benevolence. They lived the life of 
saints, and died the death of martyrs. The feeble remnant of the 
once powerful W yandots sought and found refuge among the Sioux, 
in the country west of Lake Superior. Here they remained, until 
the power of their enemies was reduced by their contests with the 
French, when they descended the upper lakes, and established 
themselves in this quarter. 

‘It is now difficult to conceive, what however is well authenti- 
cated, that a century and ahalf ago, the great central point of In- 
dian influence and intelligence was upon the southern shore of Lake 
Superior, and far towards its western extremity. This was the 
seat of the Chippewa power, and here was burning that eternal 
fire, whose extinction foretold, if it did not occasion, some great 
national calamity. No fact is better established in the whole range 
of Indian history, than the devotion of some, if not all the tribes, 
to this characteristic feature of the ancient superstition of the 
Magi. And it proves their separation from the primitive stock at 
an early day, when this belief was prevalent among the eastern 
nations. All the ceremonies, attending the preservation of this 
fire, yet live in Indian tradition, and it was still burning when the 
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French first appeared among them. There were male and female 
guardians, to whose care it was committed; and when we recollect 
the solemn ritual and dreadful imprecations, with which the same 
pledge of Roman safety was guarded and preserved, it ought not 
to surprise us, that such importance was attached by the Indians 
to the ceaseless endurance of this visible emblem of power, whose 
duration was to be ceeval with their national existence. The 
augury has proved but too true. The fire is extinct, and the 
power has departed from them. We have trampled on the one, 
and overthrown the other. 

‘¢ The circumstances of another custom have survived the gene- 
ral wreck, in which so much of their tradition has perished. Upon 
the Sandusky river, and near where the town of Lower Sandusky 
now stands, lived a band of the Wyandots, called the Neutral 
Nation. They occupied two villages, which were cities of refuge, 
where those, who sought safety, never failed to find it. During 
the long and disastrous contests, which preceded and followed the 
arrival of the Europeans, and in which the Iroquois contended for 
victory, and their enemies for existence, this little band preserved 
theint egrity of their territories, and the sacred character of pcace- 
makers. More fortunate than the English monarch, who, seated 
upon the shore of the ocean, commanded its waves to come no 
farther, they stayed the troubled waters, which flowed around, but 
not over them. All, who met upon their threshold, met as friends, 
for the ground on which they stood was holy. It was a beautiful 
institution; a calm and peaceful island, looking out upon a world 
of waves and tempests.”’ 





A NEW WORK. 


AutuoucH Vandalia is somewhat secluded in point of geographi- 
cal position, and has moreover a rather heathenish name, yet we 
hail it as an omen of its rising celebrity, that even here we are 
often found by the epistles of aspiring authors. We have one 
before us, of goodly length, and most curious texture. It was 
addressed to the ‘‘Post-master and Editors, Vandalia,” and the 
former, although a man of letters, having no desire to engage in 
the ‘‘contest of criticism,” has kindly assigned over to us, all his 
right, title, interest, claim, and demand of the same, with its ap- 
purtenances, to have and to hold, to us and our successors forever. 
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Proceeding, with all the ardor of literary curiosity, to examine 
our prize, we found it to contain printed ‘‘Proposals for pub- 
lishing, by subscription, a geographical and historical work, en- 
titled a representation of the United States and Territories, to- 
gether with the Canadas—also, South America as far as explored— 
a particular description of the Western States and country to the 
Pacific Ocean, exhibiting important information,” &c. &c. The 
prospectus commences with the following proposition: ‘This work 
is intended for the use of schools and emigrants, directing the 
latter where they can better their condition by travelling by land 
and water thousands of miles, to a fertile country, where a more 
temperate climate and luxuriant soil, confer health and plenty— 
commencing with preliminary remarks, and the discovery of Ameri- 
ca by Christopher Columbus.” We do wish gentlemen would 
arrange their verbs and nominative cases in a little better order, for 
we have to stop and to meditate whether “this work,” or the 
‘‘emigrants,” or ‘health and plenty,” commence with preliminary 
remarks. For the sake of despatch, we will suppose it to be 
the aforesaid work; and certainly it is very proper that a geogra- 
phy of both continents of America should thus commence, as well 
on account of the meagreness of the subject, as the obscurity of 
the discoverer, who certainly ought to be introduced to the Ameri- 
can people. Columbus ought to be in, by all means; and we 
should think it would be no bad idea, to go a little farther back, 
and enlighten the public by a memoir of the celebrated voyage of 
that illustrious navigator, Noah. 

Passing on, from the printed to the autograph letter of the 
ingenious compiler, we found ourselves greeted as followeth: 
‘‘Respect Sirs, Doubtless before this you have sean or heard of 
this work in contemplation and now commence and it must have 
help to have it stand the contest of criticism and it is presumed 
you will not be lacking in a good cause.” Thank you, sir, for your 
good opinion. Be good enough to give us a hint when the con- 
test of criticism comes on, and we will try to be not lacking. The 
author proceeds to inform us, that he collected his information 
from ‘‘authentic resources such as surveyors, indian traders, and 
sum who traviled in the intearior part of South America and Rocke 
Mountains, from 12 to 15 years and his own extensive personal 
knowledge all consoladated togather with a good orritor to help 
Methodise it.” These are excellent resources; and we should 
think, when consolidated together and methodised by a good 
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orator, they will be exceedingly useful to sum who travil, and highly 
entertaining to sum who have not time to ¢ravil. 
‘‘We mean to try to have it saleable and entertertaining.”” ‘That 
isa very laudable idea—a most excellent concatenation of good 
qualities: entertaining, that the reader may be gratified; and sale- 
able, that the author may have pleasure and profit thereby. 
——‘‘A combination and a form, indeed, 
Where every god doth seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance’’ 

of a first-rate geography. 

‘*Its believed if you and swn of the Eidters would take an active 
partand publish sum part of the authors proposals, and git sub- 
scribers, it would be an object to them.” ‘To who? to the sub- 
scribers? Very likely: it would no doubt be an object to sum of 
them to gié such an excellent work; but we are otherwise engaged. 
But we will publish ‘swum part of the authors proposals,” with 
pleasure, and are now selecting such as we think most striking. 

One extract more shall suffice. ‘ You will notis sum tipogeo- 
graphical errors in the proposals if any part republished rectifi I 
presume one half of the proposals and half the names would be 
quite sufficient to explane the hole mater, when you wright please 
send me the population of Vandalia.” The last request of the 
writer we are constrained to decline. The population of Vandalia 
would we think be unwilling to go, particularly at present, when we 
have had rather an unhealthy season, and a good many are, we are 
sorry to say, much indisposed. We will with pleasure correct any 
tipogeographical errors that we may detect, when we come to pub- 
lish “¢sum part of the proposals,” though we must say, if we may 
be permitted to advise, that we should certainly prefer to have 
the text remain precisely as itis. These tipogeographical touches 
are the best parts of it. They are so original and characteristic! 
If this avant courier, which the author has sent to announce his 
coming, be a fair specimen of the master work itself, there can be 
but one opinion of its success. We shall look for it with sum 
anxiety. Every man who loves the literature of his country, and 
the king’s English, will take a copy. We shall take half a dozen, 
rather than seem to be “lacking in a good cause.” 
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Novel Writing. 


NOVEL WRITING. 


Wuarever may be the difference of opinion among moralists, as 
to the tendency of novel reading, we believe that there are few 
persons who do not relish a good novel. There are those who 
believe the influence of such works to be highly pernicious, and 
there are others who support a contrary opinion. It is very possi- 
ble that the truth may lie between; and that, while both opinions 
may be right to a certain extent, each is wrong, so far as it passes 
a sweeping condemnation on the other. Fictions have been re- 
sorted to in every age, for almost every purpose. Ingenious tales 
have been written to illustrate many of the sciences; and some of 
the most important truths in religion and morality, have been di- 
vulged in well-imagined fables. For the same reason that an 
unpalatable drug is fashioned into a gilded pill, a disagreeable but 
wholesome truth is conveyed to the mind in an agreeable form. 
That truth, thus administered, is not the naked truth, all will agree ; 
and how far the habitual use of such food, may pervert or enfeeble 
the mind, is another question. We suppose that novel reading is 
very much like wearing spectacles—it is neither right nor wrong, 
except in reference to its consequences. The near-sighted wear 
glasses with profit; all may find in them an occasional benefit, or 
an agreeable relief; but whoever wears them constantly, will soon 
lose the power of distinguishing objects clearly with the naked eye. 

That novels exercise a powerful influence on the public mind, 
is unquestionable. This fact is rendered obvious by their number 
and their character. The press teems with novels, tales, and ro- 
mances; newspapers and periodicals aid in their circulation; and, 
in some shape or other, they find their way into the bosom of al- 
most every family. ‘There can scarcely be found a fire-side, which 
is not sometimes enlivened by the reading or recital of an avowed 
fiction, or a heart that does not yield an occasional tribute of 
homage to the captivating creations of the imagination. 

Talents of every order have been engaged in the production of 
this species of literature; and so interesting is the employment, 
that some of the most eminent writers have been drawn from more 
abstruse studies, to labor in this delightful field. Johnson em- 
ployed some of his choicest hours in the composition of Rasselas, 
and embellished it with the richest specimens of his wisdom and 
eloquence. Goldsmith has gained more extensive celebrity by 
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the Vicar of Wakefield, than from any other effusion of his genius; 
and Hannah More, though by no means successful as a novelist, 
has devoted a vast deal of her valuable time to this species of 
writing. Such names are sufficient to redeem from the charge of 
frivolity, any pursuit to which they are attached, while they go far 
to prove its utility and innocence. 

We have in America, a few names which have acquired cele- 
brity in this line of writing. ‘That there are but few, is not owing 
to any paucity of genius, or to any thing which may be justly 
attributable to national character, or the circumstances of our 
country. The land which has given birth to Washington and 
Greene; to Franklin, Rittenhouse, and Fulton; to Hamilton, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Jay, and Monroe; to Marshall and Story; to 
Rush, Wistar, and Physick; to West and Leslie; to Channing, 
Sparks, Walsh, and the Everetts; to Dennie, Brown, Cooper, 
Irving, Paulding, Verplanck, Bryant, Percival, and Halleck—which 
has, in short, given to the world the most splendid emanations of 
genius in every walk of life, in every department of science, and 
in every branch of literature, has amply vindicated her claim to 
a full share of native talent. That our country affords materials to 
the novelist, worthy of his noblest efforts, has been sufficiently 
shewn by those who have had the enterprise to cultivate this new 
field; and that the laborers have been so few, and the harvest so 
scanty, is attributable simply to the fact, that authorship has not 
yet become, in this country, a distinct profession. The other 
avenues to fame and wealth are so numerous, and so much less 
laborious, that highly gifted individuals, who have prepared them- 
selves by study for intense mental exertion, are easily led off by 
tempting inducements, from the severe labors of the closet, to the 
bustling scenes of active life. 

We design to mention a few of those who have been successful 
in the department of writing now under consideration. The ear- 
liest of these was Charles B. Brown, whose ancestors came to 
America in the same ship with William Penn, and belonged to the 
sect which has the honour of claiming the great founder of Penn- 
sylvania. Brown was devoted to reading and meditation from 
childhood, and was gifted with that industry of the mind, without 
which no man has ever achieved the highest honors of literature. 
He studied, read, or wrote incessantly, and always with a view to 
fame and usefulness. The current of his thoughts was not suf- 
fered to become stagnant, nor yet to waste itself by diverging into 
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a variety of channels, but always in motion, and gaining new ac- 
quisitions with every day, it acquired volume, power, and majesty. 
Such is the history of every mind which acquires an influence in 
the mental world, and leaves a strong trace behind it, for the guid- 
ance or admiration of posterity. Brown was a diffident, retiring 
man, of eccentric habits, and great originality of character. Calm 
and meditative, he seemed born to think rather than to act; and 
his meditations were indulged chiefly in long and solitary walks, 
which, while they invigorated his body, made him familiar with 
nature. His walks were not confined to a single day, or to the 
limits of his own neighborhood. He often wandered abroad, and 
remained unknown among strangers, doubtless engaged in gather- 
ing those singular incidents, and anomalous traits of character, 
which he has so finely grouped in his novels’ An English critic 
has said of him—*‘to Brown the praise of full originality is amply 
due: he pillages no records but those of his own observation; he 
seeks no aid from affected quaintness of phraseology, or curious 
adapting of ancient manners to modern comprehension. He is 
uniformly grand, yet simple, moral, and affecting.’”” His works 
are little known and less read. Although productions of extraor- 
dinary genius, they are not calculated for popularity, and their 
fate will probably continue to be what it has been—to be admired 
by the critics, and neglected by all the rest of the world. 

Cooper is a genuine novelist; popular, and deserving popularity. 
He has, we think unjustly, been classed among the imitators of 
Scott. If the success of the great novelist of Scotland was the 
means of awakening in him, as it has awakened in hundreds, the 
desire of gaining reputation in this field, and if the new resources 
opened to the writers of fiction by the researches of Scott, induced 
him to seek the pure metal in similar veins, still we apprehend that 
neither of these things make him a mere copyist. If they do, then 
are all the novelists of the present day imitators ; for all have drunk 
at the same fountain, and imbibed more or less of the spirit of 
the great master of the school. But is every writer of an epic an 
imitator of Homer? Is every one who frames a satire, a mere 
emanation of the genius of Horace? Is every man who discovers 
a new power in the steam engine, a mere copyist of Fulton? We 
apprehend not. One author may strike out a new and brilliant 
path to literary fame, and another may pursue that path with more 
genius, with higher powers, and with greater originality than the 
discoverer. The first adventurer may have merely excited public 
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curiosity on a new subject, or have awakened a latent passion in 
the public mind; the next may pursue the track with a power of 
which the first was incapable. We do not claim any such supe- 
riority for our countryman, in this instance. It would be egregious 
folly and sheer injustice, to attempt to detract from the richly 
earned fame of Scott, who deserves his elevation, as well from the 
transcendant efforts of his inimitable genius, as by the purity of 
his life, and the excellence of his moral character. But we think, 
that, as novelists, these writers have little in common. The points 
of resemblance, if there are any, are very few. Scott discarded 
the mawkish sentimentality, and the gross indecency of previous 
novelists, and, by the powerful influence of a master-mind, created 
a public sentiment in favor of truth. His romances professed to 
be, and actually were, accurate delineations of nature and of life. 
Before the time of Scott, but few men of real genius had written 
novels, and this department of literature had been in the hands of 
mere drivellers and pretenders. Fielding and Smollet were men 
of genius, but we cannot believe that any man of delicacy ever 
read their novels without disgust, and we should be sorry to accuse 
any lady of having read them at all. ‘They may be accurate de- 
scriptions of English society, as far as they go; but if so, the 
writers have surely suppressed all that was worth relating, and every 
thing that was pure, and moral, and intellectual, in the community 
which they attempt to delineate. To describe society by de- 
picting its most vulgar scenes, its dissipation, and its depravity, 
is like forming an estimate of the human figure, by examining the 
ulcers and amputated limbs exhibited in a book of anatomy. 
Such delineations are mere caricatures; and, in our view, those of 
Fielding and Smollet are caricatures, excellently drawn, but of the 
most vulgar kind, and fill the same place in literature, which the 
prints that embellish a barber’s shop, occupy in the fine arts. Scott 
diffused a nobler spirit into this department, and intending to ex- 
hibit human nature in its true colors, he drew his scenery from 
nature, his leading events from history, his characters, incidents, 
and descriptions, from an accurate knowledge of the human heart, 
an extensive observation of men and manners, and an intimate 
acquaintance with the literature of his own country. So far he 
was the inventor of a new description of writing. Whether he 
was impelled to it by the spirit of the age, which was obviously 
more practical than that of any that preceded it, and needed 
more substantial mental aliment, or was himself instrumental in 
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forming a masculine public sentiment, it is vain to inquire. He 

had the rare felicity of possessing talents adequate to the task 

which he had conceived, and of being able to fill out, to the full 

measure of public expectation, the outline which he had design- 

ed. He has had imitators in abundance; but the master-hand of 

Scott is so indelibly impressed upon all that he has written, as to 

set imitation at defiance. Cooper has pursued his footsteps, so 

far as to cast his novels in the same general mould. In this he has 

ofly obeyed the spirit of the times. Like Scott, he has founded 

his novels on fact, has drawn from history a few leading inci- 

dents, to serve as landmarks, and give the stamp of truth to his 

creations, and, like him, he has attempted to describe human life 

in the colors of reality, though under the garb of fiction. But 

here the resemblance ceases. In filling ow the design—in the 

imagination of characters and incidents—in the introduction of 

episodes, and the conduct of the plot in general, there is no simi- 

larity, nor do we discover the slightest attempt, on the part of our 

countryman, to imitate the great original. On the contrary, 

he having adopted the general plan of Scott, Cooper is just as origi- 
nal in his mode of treating his subject, as Sir Walter. 

The best writings of Cooper are the Spy, the Pioneers, the Red 

Rover, and the Last of the Mohicans. The “Spy” is a work of 

great interest, and many of the characters are finely drawn; Har- 

vey Birch, the doctor, and the dragoon captain, are admirable. 

The introduction of Washington is objectionable, and the most 

feeble scenes are those in which he appears. He does nothing 

which any other general might not have done, and the use of his 

revered name is altogether unnecessary. The ‘“ Pioneers” is a 

more finished performance, though less popular. It abounds in 

fine description, and in correct delineation of American manners 

and scenery. The ‘Red Rover” is an incomparable sea tale. 

Entirely free from those disgusting details which are found in 

Smollet’s exhibition of seamen, and which represent them as sea- 

monsters rather than human beings, Cooper has contrived to be 

minute, without being either tedious or vulgar. His sea sketches 

are accurate, and of thrilling interest. The ‘Last of the Mohi- 

cans” is a work of great genius. We have no fault to find with 

it, except the awkward manner in which itis opened. The charac- 

ter of Hawk-eye is finely conceived, and true to nature. The 

incidents are full of thrilling interest, and the Indian character, 

upon which the whole business of the tale depends, is drawn with 
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great force and accuracy. This work has been underrated in Eng- 
land, and the author’s ‘ Prairie,” if we may judge from some 
criticisms that we have seen, is considered there as his best per- 
formance. This is manifest error. ‘The ‘‘ Prairie” is a complete 
failure. Admirable as some of the scenes are, it was evidently 
written by one who had never seen a prairie, and had no knowledge 
of life as it is exhibited on the western frontier. The plot is im- 
probable—we might say impossible. The language which is put 
into the mouths of the speakers, is not that of the western people, 
nor any thing like it; and the whole work wants that quality which 
English critics affectedly term verisimilitude, but which those who 
write in the English language, call truth. On the whole, we have 
great reason to be proud of Cooper. He is patriotic; which is a 
great thing, when so many of our writers are aping and courting 
the English. 

The fame of Irving, as a writer of fiction, rests, in a great mea- 
sure, upon his beautiful composition. In this respect he has no 
equal in America, and no superior in Europe. His style is easy, 
pure, harmonious, and elegant. His well-balanced pericds seem 
to be almost faultless. There is a melody and sweetness in his 
language, which affects the ear with an agreeable sensation, like 
that produced by soft music. There is a pleasure in listening to 
such language, independent of the ideas conveyed by it to the 
mind. The taste displayed in the choice of words, the selection of 
such as are the most harmonious, and the skilful arrangement by 
which agreeable sounds are made to slide into each other, and min- 
gle smoothly together—all these constitute an art of which Irving 
is completely master. In the choice of subjects, as well as in the 
manner of treating them, he has shewn little originality. Some 
of his best tales are old stories remodelled. Rip Van Winkle is 
closely copied from a German tradition; but what can be more 
graceful than the English dress in which it is now clothed? The 
leading idea is borrowed; but the splendid descriptions of scenery, 
the sketch of Rip himself, and the humorous incidents of the tale, 
are all Irving’s, and would alone be sufficient to vindicate his claim 
to high powers of composition. But his genius, his creative ener- 
gies, must be sought elsewhere. Knickerbocker and Salmagundi 
are originals of the highest merit. Their authors need no eulogist 
to vindicate their genius. The description of a rainy day at an 
English inn, in Bracebridge Hall, is one of the best things in the 
language; and there are, throughout Irving’s writings, sketches— 
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flights of the fancy—which are in excellent taste, and deserving 
all praise. His life of Columbus has contributed more to estab- 
lish his reputation, than any thing he has written, except the His- 
tory of New York. 

Paulding has written tales without number. We like him for 
his good sense, his pure, strong, idiomatic English, and his ster- 
ling Americanism. His language is English, but his ideas breathe 
of his native land. In both these respects, it would be well if his 
practice was that of others: the fashionable jargon of the pe- 
riodical press, and of the writers of fiction, in our time, is sadly 
wt variance with the rules of grammar and the canons of taste. 
Some of Mr. Paulding’s tales have been failures; but his writings, 
in general, are honorable to himself and his country. He has a 
fund of humor, and holds a ready, as well as a powerful pen. His 
satire is keen and vigorous, directed by a moral and manly sen- 
timent, and, when pointed at the enemies of his country, has been 
felt abroad and admired at home. 

We hardly know whether we are authorized to name Mr. Ver- 
planck, among the successful writers of fiction. His writings have 
been generally, we think always, anonymous, and we do not claim 
the privilege of drawing aside the veil which any gentleman may 
place over his own merits. The public, however, has found out 
Mr. Verplanck, and he is known abroad as one of our best writers. 
He and Paulding were engaged with Irving in writing Salmagundi; 
and, had he done no more, this work would have immortalized his 
name. He was one of the contributors to the **Talisman,” the 
best of American annuals. Miss Mitford, who lately edited a 
volume of American tales, in London, places him at the head of 
our writers of fiction. How just this estimate may be, we have 
not the means of judging, for we have seen but little that we knew 
to be written by him. 

A lady, who has permitted herself to be known to fame only as 
the author of *“* Redwood,” is one of our most successful novelists. 
Her reputation is deservedly high. Redwood had a great run, 
and is still popular. The last of her works that we have seen, is 
‘«‘ Clarence,” which, in our humble opinion, is a failure. In com- 
pliment to its noble origin, we should be willing to drown it in a 
butt of malmsey. That it is the offspring of genius is evident; 
for genius will always leave its mark. Some of the ‘characters 
are drawn with great spirit, and some of the scenes finely imagined ; 
but the plot is bad, and the fair authoress is entitled to the credit 
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of making the best of a bad business. We are sorry to be obliged 
to be so ungallant, but hope to be able to be more civil on another 
occasion. 

As our object is not to make a complete muster roll of our 
effective forces, but only to notice a few, in one department, who 
have earned and deserved the applause of their country, we shall 
stop here. None of those whom we have named, have written 
professedly to advance the cause of religion; but they have all been 
chaste and moral. They have not held up vice, to be admired 
under the semblance of virtue, nor attempted to poison the morals 
of their country by pernicious sentiments. ‘The influence of their 
writings, if any, will be wholesome; while they have embellished 
the literature of their native land, and earned unfading laurels for 
themselves. 





SELECTIONS FROM BRITISH PERIODICALS. 


FROM THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


MECHANISM AND ITS MARVELS. 


Tuts is the age of mechanical invention, and we have no doubt, 
that before its course has run out, we shall have made a prodigious 
advance in the power of man over nature. The railway system 
is of itself a great triumph. We are not to be discouraged by the 
accidents which from time to time occur in its use; for in every 
instance of those accidents, the misfortune has been fairly earned 
by the folly or rashness of the sufferer. ‘T'wo or three things of 
this kind, have lately happened on the Liverpool railway. But 
what is to be expected, if a clown, who thinks he can outrun a 
vehicle flying thirty miles an hour, is crushed in consequence. 
Another fellow gets drunk, and will choose no place to sleep off 
his drunkenness, but the middle of the railway; the engine comes, 
with the rapidity of a shaft of lightning, and, before the engineer 
can see that there is any thing before him but the sky, the body is 
cut in two. Another clown chooses to hang on the engine, at full 
speed, as he would hang on the shafts of his cart; warning is of 
no use to him; he drops off, and is ground into powder at the mo- 
ment. But those are no more impeachments of the system, than 


the possibility of breaking one’s neck, by a fall from the first-floor 
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window, is ati argument for living on the ground. Even the more 
serious doubt, whether the railway be in reality the cheaper, as it 
is decidedly the more rapid and powerful mode, vanishes before 
just consideration. The expense of the Liverpool railway has 
been heavy, and, like all commencements, there have been errors, 
and even some unnecessary expenditures in the undertaking. A 
railway, too, on which the chief articles of carriage must be the 
bulky products of manufacture, or the still bulkier raw material, 
must have dimensions that can scarcely be required for the usual 
intercourse of the country. ‘There may have also been a rather 
ostentatious attention to magnificence in the design, which, how- 
ever laudable and even fitting in a great national monument, is not 
required in a mere instrument of connection between two trading 
towns, in a remote part of the kingdom. But this is of all faults 
the most venial. We hope that no London railway will be con- 
structed, without a view to the national honor. I[t is a nobler 
monument than all the triumphal arches of Rome. 

We say then that the Liverpool railway is an experiment no long- 
er; that it has fully succeeded. The profits may be less than the 
sanguineness of speculation imagined. But the facts are ascer- 
tained, that a steam-engine can carry weights to which no animal 
power is equal, with a rapidity that sets all animal speed at de- 
fiance; and that it can do this without intermission, without regard 
of night or day, frost or sunshine, the height of summer, or depth 
of the most inclement season of the year. If the Liverpool rail- 
way were not to pay its own expenses, all that could be rationally 
said would be: There has been some rashness or clumsiness in the 
details, but you have got all that an inventive people can require. 
You have got a new and mighty power of nature; such things are 
not vouchsafed for nothing; and your business is now to bring to 
it the observation and ingenuity with which you have been fur- 
nished by Providence for such purposes, and to bring this noble 
principle, this new revelation in mechanics, into the active and 
manageable employment of man. One of the curious and useful 
results of the railway, will probably be some improvement in the 
communication of sound. Every body knows the contrivance, 
which has now become so common in the shops of workmen and 
tradesmen, the tin tube by which a message is conveyed through 
all parts of the house, at the moment, and which of course saves 
the delay and trouble of sending a servant. Those tubes are ca- 
pable of a much more general application, and might be very 
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conveniently applied to every house. The principle is now to be 
tried ona larger scale. It is proposed, by means of a small tube 
throughout the length of the Liverpool and Manchester railway, to 
convey information as quickly as in conversation. The length of 
the longest tunnel of the Liverpool and Manchester railway, is 
about six thousand six hundred feet, but it is thought that articu- 
late sounds could be transmitted not only through the tunnels, but 
along the whole length of the railway. Its convenience on the 
railway would be obvious, as by a few men, stationed at regular 
distances, even miles apart, warning could be instantly given 
through the speaking-pipe of any obstruction or accident. But 
the probability is, that it will be discovered that not only can the 
words of a speaker at Liverpool be transmitted to Manchester, but 
that they can be transmitted through any distance, however great, 
and with an almost instantaneous rapidity. The progress of sound 
through the air, is well known to be eleven hundred and forty-two 
feet in a second, and it is a singular fact that the feeblest sound 
travels as rapidly as the loudest: thus a whisper has the speed of 
a burst of thunder. But by all the experiments on tubes, it ap- 
pears that the transmission of sound is infinitely more rapid than 
in the open air, or actually occupies no time whatever. 

A series of experiments, made a few years since by M. Biot 
and other French mathematicians, when the iron pipes were laying 
down for conveying water to Paris, seem to promise an unbounded 
power of transmission. They joined long ranges of those pipes 
to each other, so as to make a continued tube of several miles, 
The results were, that the lowest whisper at the one end of the 
tube was heard with the most perfect distinctness at the other, 
and that it was heard instantaneously. ‘The moment the speaker 
at one end was seen to apply his lips to the tube, his words were 
heard at the other. If this discovery should be substantiated by 
the railway tube, man will possess another power over nature of 
the most curious and useful kind. The telegraph, admirable inven- 
tion as it is, would be a toy to an instrument by which a public 
order, or any other piece of intelligence, could be conveyed at its 
full length from the seat of government to a sea-port, or any 
other important spot of the kingdom, equally in fog and clear 
weather, night and day, and without even the delay that occurs by 
the telegraph. The sailing and triumph of a fleet, the surprise of 
an enemy, a stroke that might decide the fate of a nation, might 
he the consequence of this simple invention. And its value would 
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be still enhanced, if in the course of time, it could be turned to 
the individual use of the community; if a system could be estab- 
lished, allowing every body to avail himself of this mode of com- 
munication; like the post-office, the intercourse of which was 
originally established only for the uses of the state and monarchs, 
but is now turned to the service of every man.who desires to write 
a letter. 





FROM THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE STATE OF EUROPE. 


Tue great powers are not yet plunged into a general war; the 
kingdoms of the continent are not yet turned into republics, and 
the British empire is not yet revolutionized: but the time for all 
will come. At this moment Europe presents the most singular 
anomaly; all safe on the surface, and all notoriously hollow below 
it; the standing armies of the continent augmented and augment- 
ing; horse, foot, and dragoons, the universal produce, yet every 
cabinet protesting its most profound reliance on peace; discon- 
tent in every nation, and dread on every throne, yet all professing 
the utmost complacency; and the spirit of overthrow sharpening 
and strengthening by circles of longitude and latitude, yet no ex- 
plosion, or none which has not been speedily extinguished by a 
few gensdarmes, or the march of a troop of Austrian hussars. 

The changes of France, Belgium, and Poland, are of a higher 
character, and already belong to history. 

The Poles have certainly made a most extraordinary and most 
honorable campaign. ‘T'o have even dared to think of rising against 
Russia, was a conception of heroism. Europe was already either 
trembling at the colossal power of Russia, or preparing to summon 
its whole strength to resist it. The remotest corner of the conti- 
nent, a year ago, would have dreaded to hear that a Russian army 
was on its march, let its direction be where it would ; while Poland, 
a broken state, depressed in its resources, with all its public em- 
ployments in Russian hands, with Russian armies equal to the 
invasion of Europe on its borders, with Russian troops and govern- 
ors in its bosom, had the gallantry to rise, defy thie danger, in 
which every eye must have contemplated utter ruin, and face the 
incalenlable military foree of the oppressor, on his own frontier. 
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It did more; with every bond of its administration cast loose, it 
formed a government, reconciled parties, and wisely and vigorously 
conducting its energies in a period when we might have expected 
nothing but treachery, timidity, inexperience, and confusion, pre- 
sented to Russia a popular force, equal to contest with its most 
distinguished generals, and its most victorious and disciplined 
troops in the field. It is impossible to confound those noble efforts 
with the frenzy and riot of revolution. Poland has exhibited 
none of the features which have characterized the triumphs of 
democracy from the beginning of the world. It has confiscated 
no property of the helpless and unoffending; it has driven none 
of its people into exile; it has filled no dungeons; it has erected 
no scaffolds. It has summoned the strength of the country to 
rise in a generous attempt; and if ever oppression and treachery 
justified such a rising, it was then, against a power which had no 
right of possession but the sword, and no hold on allegiance but 
the chain. 

Poland has succeeded miraculously; for, three months ago, 
when it was announced that the Russian armies were marching 
upon Warsaw, the cause was universally declared to be lost; mili- 
tary men declared on all hands, that the first conflict must shatter 
the Polish levies to pieces; and politicians looked for no hope of 
saving the people from massacre, but in the immediate submission 
and final servitude of the country. Yet the ruin which was to 
have swept Poland from the list of nations in December, has not 
vet fallen in June. 

The struggle is still sustained, and if some of her detached 
armies have been driven off the field by the force of an empire 
which boasts of half a million of men under arms, the main body 
still continues entire, the government is unshaken, the capital is 
unattacked, and the spirit of the country is as resolute as ever. 

But the Poles have wisely not been insensible to the aspect 
which their contest must assume in the eyes of foreign states. 
They haye sent deputies to the principal powers, and have seconded 
their representations by natural and manly addresses. In an 
appeal to Europe, by the Secretary of State at Warsaw, after de- 
claring that the capital and the whole right bank of the Vistula 
had been cieared from the enemy, he claims the recognition of the 
rights of Poland, in language full of the eloquence of reason. 
“If,” he says, ‘*Belgium, which never ranked among states—if 
Greece, whose political existence has been annihilated for ages— 
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have obtained, among all the uncertainty of war, the recognition 
of their independence, | ask if Poland have not stronger grounds 
for her pretensions—that Poland, whose national existence, extin- 
guished for a moment, revives with so much vigor, sustains itself 
with so much energy, and at the price of so many sacrifices—that 
Poland, which, alone and without aid, has dared to combat with 
the Giant of the North, and has already overthrown the illusion of 
his power.” The argument has already received a noble con- 
firmation from the swords of the people. One of the comments 
upon this is equal to the original. “If,” says the Polish States- 
man, ‘*it may be urged in the forceful language of the secretary, 
in opposition to this, that Russia, that power so redoubtable to all 
Europe, can, even after a desperate contest, reduce us to. submis- 
sion, and pacify, by exterminating us; the peace of slavery—the 
peace of the temb—a peace of such a nature as to excite a terri- 
ble war on the first favorable opportunity—can such a peace meet 
the noble and dignified intentions of the European powers?” 

It can never be the policy of England, nor of any wise and 
honest nation, to interfere in every petty quarrel of foreigners. 
But if ever there was a ground for intervention, it is here. We 
see a nation of brave men rising against a sullen slavery, and de- 
fying it with a vigour in the field utterly disproportioned to its 
resources, and matched by nothing but its determination to be free 
from the unrighteous yoke of a barbarian oppressor. On this 
sight it is impossible for any being, who has a heart in his bosom, 
to look without the strongest sympathy. Hitherto this sympathy 
has been inert; it has limited itself to words, and neither the re- 
monstrances of England, nor the menaces of France, will check 
Russia in its devastation. But the cause of patriotism should do 
all things but despair. ‘The history of all the great trials of na- 
tional patriotism, has teemed with extraordinary changes, and in 
the moment when the strength of man seems air, and the hope of 
valor and fidelity seems undone, the arm of a mightier than man 
interposes, and vindicates the justice of heaven. 

Belgium still exhibits the disasters of an unsettled administra- 
tion; and nothing could be easier than to point out the blunders, 
and detail the miseries, which the Belgian insurrection has brought 
upon the people of Brussels. But let the truth be told: the Bel- 
gians have accomplished their chief object, and we must learn our 
principles of justice in some new school, before we question its 
justice. They hated the government of a Dutchman. They were 
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given over to it by the allies, in the moment of irresistible victory. 
We have never been told that the will of the nation was consulted 
in the transfer. If it were, the secret has escaped Europe. The 
Belgians, whether injured in their actual interests, or offended in 
their feelings, or simply uneasy under a foreign government, which 
they had not chosen for themselves, threw off the yoke. What 
man will decide that a Dutchman could be the only legitimate 
sovereign of Flemings? We must, at least, hear his reasons, 
before we can acknowledge their validity. 

In the mean time Belgium is consolidating. Trade is returning 
to the towns; agriculture is prospering inthe country. The luxu- 
riance of a soil, which has endured more of the havoc of war than 
all Europe besides, and yet has almost overpowered its traces 
almost at the moment, by the extraordinary fertility of the land, 
and the matchless industry of the people, is already working its 
effects; and unless a most unhappy concurrence of misfortunes 
shall make Belgium a prize to be contested for by France, Prussia, 
and Holland, another year will see it, as it has been for many an 
age, the most flourishing portion of Europe. 

In Italy and its insurrections, all has been failure. ‘There was 
no plan, no summons to the dead spirit of the peninsula. A figure 
of Italian freedom was dressed up, but it was not in the means of 
those who displayed it to breathe life into its nostrils. Insurrec- 
tion was paraded from city to city, with a ragged band of poissardes 
and profligates dancing round its car. It was punchinello in arms; 
the first Austrian drum put the whole political shew to flight, their 
shew-men were put into irons, and their insurrection hung in effigy. 
No Italian revolution will,ever be decisive, without the aid of a 
foreign force. Italy is priest-ridden, and therefore immoral, indo- 
lent, and nerveless. The limbs steeped in idleness will never bear 
the weight of armour. The mind clouded by superstition, can 
never discover those principles of liberty, which, like the sun, aré 
always in existence, and always ready to pour life and brightness 
on nations, when the cloud is taken away. The only hope for the 
Italian, is in some great shock which shall break open the walls of 
the dungeon built by his own hands—some sweeping invasion, 
which shall first overwhelm his oppressors, and then, by the exam- 
ple and necessity of the time, rouse him to moral courage. It is 
in no contempt of a people, who once led the way in all that was 
great in arts and arms, and to whom Europe has been twice in- 
debted for its civilization, that we say, the cause of Italy is hope 
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less, but in some general and mighty change of Europe—some 
new and vast subversion of the old habits and policy of the con- 
tinent—some moral deluge, which, after utterly sweeping away and 
punishing the guilt and superstition of the past, may retire, leaving 
the soil impregnated for a new race of opinions, habits, and know- 
ledge, a revived creation. 

In Portugal an act of manly policy has distinguished the British 
government. Disclaiming all desire to see England interfering in 
the private quarrels of foreigners, and esteeming the rights of Don 
Miguel and Don Pedro as equally beneath the public concern, it 
is a matter of high policy that the name of Englishmen should be 
held as a protection wherever it is heard,, against the caprice, ex- 
tortion, or violence of foreign kings. The seizure of English 
merchants, and, still more, the insults to the persons of English 
subjects, demanded the direct interference of our government. 
Cromwell raised his name highest among sovereigns, by this wise 
and unhesitating protection of the Englishman in all parts of the 
globe. Against the*justice due to his people, under whatever 
capacity, he suffered no consideration, however grave, to interfere. 
In London, Don Pantaleon de Saa, the Portuguese ambassador’s 
brother, had, in some personal irritation, drawn his sword and slew 
a man in the street. This would have been nothing in Portugal. 
So the murderer turned on his heel, and walked to the ambassa- 
dor’s house, where he would have been safe in any other country 
of Europe. Cromwell instantly demanded him. The ambassador 
pleaded his privilege, threatened Cromwell with the vengeance of 
his government, and refused to give him up. A troop of soldiers 
were sent, who dragged the criminal from the ambassador’s house. 
He was found guilty, and, in scorn of all remonstrances from the 
foreigner, was hanged in front ef the Exchange, amid the acclama- 
tions of the people. From this time forth there was no stabbing 
by Dons in London. 

This was the great sovereign who declared that “‘he knew no 
ambassador like a man of war; and who would have sent the 
whole navy of England, at an hour’s notice, to batter the king of 
Portugal’s palace about his ears, for an injury to one of his nation. 
Whatever may be our general opinions of the Whig government, 
we give them full credit for following the maxim of the Protector. 
With the faithlessness of foreigners, who can get alfsolution for 
every lie, diplomacy is but the art of delay and deception. The 
only point worth ascertaining, is the extent of material injury, 
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and the only diplomatist who wastes no time, and can be neither 
tricked nor sent back with his errand, is a seventy-four. The 
man-of-war is the true ambassador of England. 

Don Miguel, by the mission of no formal embassy, sent to write 
interminable despatches, and demand interviews, and exhibit its 
laced uniforms at levees and balls, but of a simple consul, 
seconded by the simple presence of a squadron of the line, has 
been compelled to do what justice would have done at once—to 
make a full apology for the insolence, to release the property seized 
by him, to dismiss the tools which he employed in those insolences, 
and to make atonement to the English individuals in whose instance 
he had dared to offend the majesty of the empire. 

Spain is still lethargic, or giving signs of life only in the occa- 
sional struggles of some partizan, too rude to be reckoned among 
political instruments, and too feeble to work any public change. 
The priesthood, the most sullen, stern, and imperious of all that 
bear the impress of popery, are still masters of the land; the 
nobility are cyphers, the army is a nonentity, the scholars are 
monks, and the banditti seem to be the only representatives of the 
national vigor. 

France is what she was in the last days of Louis the Fifteenth ; 
gay, poor, and restless; dancing at fetes du Roi, and dreaming at 
once of universal monarchy, and of universal revolution; of 
realizing the vision of matchless power which the wizard Napoleon 
summoned from the grave of the Republic, and of enjoying the 
full feast of democracy, without its drunkenness, riot, and blood. 

The popularity of Louis Philip, and the new moderation of his 
ministry, have hitherto kept down this passion for change, but the 
character of a people is not within the hands of kings or ministers. 
France loves the prizes of war, and disregards their terrible pur- 
chase. <A few years of peace will cover over the ruins left by the 
Revolution, and then will revive the old national desire of aggran- 
dizement. With the finest soil, the most numerous population, and 
the most fortunate and central position in Europe, France will 
covet some barren fragment of Germany, some desert rock in the 
Mediterranean, or some nest of pestilence in the West Indies; 
and for this glory she will waste more treasure than would have 
covered her territory with canals, and more lives than would have 
turned every barren league from the Rhine to the Pyrenees into a 
garden. 

The partizans of the exiled government occasionally murmur. 
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A few old priests in the provinces, cankered with prejudice, or 
embittered by finding that sectarian violence and kingly persecu- 
tion are no longer the law of France, exhibit a ridiculous opposi- 
tion to the government, and vaunt the virtues of the Bourbons. 
But the day of the Bourbon dynasty is over. They exhibited none 
of the qualities essential to government. They might have been 
suffered in the dark ages, when the monk was the monarch, and 
the monarch was the monk; when the people were beasts of bur- 
then, and the man who wore the diadem was occasionally the 
demon, and occasionally the god. But the race was burned out. 
The mild virtues of Louis the Sixteenth were caricatured by the 
sensual impotence of his successor, as the haughty tyranny of 
Louis the Fourteenth was burlesqued by the shallow and capricious 
violence of Charles the Tenth. But their history has closed. 
The famous ‘‘ordonnances” were an insult which no nation could 
endure, and hope to be accounted among the brave, the rational, 
or the free. The audacity of the threefold declaration, that the 
liberty of the press was abolished, that the parliament was at an 
end, and that the rights and privileges of the electors were to be 
revised by the will of the minister, was even less an injury than a 
challenge——less a violation of the charter, than a summons to every 
man in France to protest against arbitrary power, and by his re- 
sistance vindicate the general character of human nature. The 
claim of the Bourbons is buried in a grave from which there is no 
resurrection. 





SKETCHES OF ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. 


FROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


BERNARDO BUONTALENTI. 


Ts highly gifted man, so celebrated in Italy for his inventive 
genius, and so little known beyond his native country, resembled 
Leonardo da Vinci in the comprehensive variety of his powers. 
He was at once a painter, a sculptor, an architect, an engineer, 
and a mathematician. His infancy was remarkable fora disastrous 
event, which, however, proved the foundation of his success in after- 
life. He was still a child, when the memorable inundation of the 
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Arno occurred in 1547. The quarter of Florence in which his 
parents lived, was destroyed by the waters, and the whole family 
perished, excepting the infant Bernardo, who was preserved, under 
a piece of timber, from the falling rubbish, and his cries being 
heard through a rent in the walls, he was immediately supplied 
with food, until measures for his extrication could be adopted. 
Meanwhile, Cosmo de Medici heard of the circumstance, and gave 
orders that the infant boy should be rescued from the ruins, and 
receive every possible attention. He provided also for the educa- 
tion of Bernardo, who soon displayed great natural talent, espe- 
cially for design, which he studied in the schools of Salviati, 
Bronzino, and Vasari. Subsequently, however, he developed.a 
ruling taste for sculpture and architecture, in which arts he made 
great progress under Michael Angelo. 

Buontalenti was only fifteen when Cosmo de Medici employed 
him to teach the first elements of design to his son Francesco; 
and at that age he executed a crucifix in wood as large as life, 
which was greatly admired, and placed in a church at Florence. 
At this period, also, he studied mathematics with ardour, and con- 
structed, for the amusement of his pupil, a small mechanical thea- 
tre, with other ingenious machines, which, ata later period, he had 
occasion to employ on a larger scale. The young prince had also 
a laboratory for chemical experiments; and, with the assistance of 
Buontalenti, he compounded crystals, and a porcelain resembling 
that of China. They introduced, also, at Florence, the art of in- 
crusting hard stones, in imitation of mosaic. 

The peculiar talents of Buontalenti were admirably suited to 
push him forward at the magnificent and enlightened court of the 
Medici. His inventive genius was particularly happy in the design 
and execution of public games and festivals, of fire-works and 
scenic representations; and in the theatres of Florence he de- 
veloped all the resources of machinery, concealed by painting and 
sculpture, with a skill which seemed to realize the wonders of Ara- 
bian story. The public festivals arranged by him, were the models 
of those which distinguished the splendid reign of Louis XIV.; 
and, at a later period, his mechanical and scenic contrivances were 
generally employed for the purposes of stage illusion in the theatres 
of Italy and France. So extraordinary were some of these, as 
described by contemporary writers, that we should be tempted to 
regard them as exaggerations, did we not still behold, at Pratolino, 
the automatons of Buontalenti moving by hydraulic power, and 
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performing complex movements by machinery, at once simple and 
ingenious. When appointed superintendent of civil and military 
edifices, he proved himself an excellent engineer. He was em- 
ployed to fortify several cities in northern Italy; and he cast a 
number of cannons, one of which was of enormous calibre, and 
carried balls so far, that it was called Scaccia diavoli. These balls, 
which were hollow, suggested the invention of bombs. He was 
also the inventor of grenades; and it is said, by his biographer 
Baldinucci, that, during the war of Sienna, he constructed, in one 
night, a battery of wooden guns, which did effective execution. 
This artist erected also a number of palaces and other public edi- 
fices, the enumeration of which would be tedious. 


ROMAN MALEFACTORS AND SANCTUARIES. 


I saw, the other day, a street-game of the Roman boys, strongly 
characteristic of Roman life and feeling. These urchins chose by 
lot one of their party, who was to represent a criminal seeking 
sanctuary in a church porch from the pursuit of justice. ‘The other 
boys, representing the sbirri, then marked with rows of stones the 
limits of various stations, some of which were called chiesa (church, ) 
and others non chiesa (no church;) and the object of the game was 
to catch the criminal out of his protecting bounds. These bounda- 
ries were a genuine type of modern Rome, which is divided into 
chiesa and non chiesa. In some districts churches are more nu- 
merous than houses, and the Roman prostitutes, who are not al- 
lowed to reside within a hundred paces of any church, are often 
puzzled to find a lodging. To return, however, to the Roman 
boys. ‘Those who perform the sbirri, must beware of seizing the 
criminal on a spot which is chiesa, or the one laying hold of him 
must take his place. The culprit meanwhile laughs at his pur- 
suers, and endeavors, by rapid and dextrous flights from chiesa to 
chiesa, to provoke them to touch him while in sanctuary. Doubts 
and disputes grow out of limits thus narrowly defined; the other 
boys are called upon to decide} and wild outcries of e chiesa and 
non ¢ chiesa are often succeeded by a quarrel, which puts an end to 
the game. 

Scenes in real life, resembling this game, occur too frequently, 
and not long back I witnessed an incident of this nature near the 
Porta del Popolo. A criminal, who had sought a sanctuary on the 
threshold of one of the two churches which mark the entrance of 
the Corso, got up from the step on which he was reclining, and 
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was walking in its vicinity, when suddenly two of the sbirri, who 
make use of various disguises, pounced upon and secured him. 
By a vigorous effort, however, he released himself, and drew his 
knife. The sbirri drew theirs, the people instantly collected around 
this menacing group, and a warm dispute ensued, whether the 
spot where the criminal had been seized was chiesa or non chiesa, 
for if the prisoner had had one foot within the prescribed limits, 
his capture would have been illegal. At length the people decided 
in favor of the malefactor, and exclaimed in furious terms against 
the injustice of the sbirri. This morbid sympathy towards crimi- 
nals is carried so far by the Romans, that murderers are often sup- 
plied with provisions, and even with beds, while in sanctuary under 
church porticoes, and the exclamation cari peccatori! (dear sinners!) 
so incessantly employed in the sermons of the Romish preachers, 
thus developes its workings on the public mind. The most hard- 
ened criminals, and those notorious for repeated murders, excite 
the most commisseration. In northern Europe, we feel for the 
murdered, and abhor the criminal; while in Italy it is the murderer 
only who excites universal pity, and a lively interest in his fate. 


SUBSERVIENCY OF PROTESTANT PRINCES TO THE 
ROMAN PONTIFF. 


The Papal power will never voluntarily treat for the surrender 
or modification of its claims to the spiritual control of Catholic 
Europe; but, whenever pressed by the force of circumstances, it 
will either passively yield to them, or, at most, offer the inert re- 
sistance of a protest. It is in vain for the Protestant governments 
of Germany to treat with a hierarchy, whose interests clash with 
the common rights of all governments; but why treat at all, when 
they may cut the knot by a single effort, and burst forever the fet- 
ters imposed upon their Catholic subjects by a foreign prince? 
The chain which once made every state in Europe subservient to 
the Pope, is now reduced to a single link—the appointment of 
bishops; and whenever any German prince has moral courage 
enough to cut away this last stay of Romish despotism, he will be 
supported in the struggle by the consciousness of a righteous cause, 
and. by the approbation of all Protestant Europe. Instead of 
tamely seeking a concordat, let him peremptorily refuse admission 
to bishops of Papal appointment; let him reject ail Catholic 
bishops, unless chosen by German Catholic Chapters, and conse- 
crated by German Catholic bishops, and he will at once discover 
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that the Pope will quietly submit to measures, which, from his 
personal and political insignificance, he cannot prevent. Nor 
would it be difficult to find German priests willing to accept Epis- 
copal rank on these terms, if assured that the importance of their 
sacred office would be acknowledged and supported by an ener- 
getic and enlightened government. It isin vain to expect the con- 
version of Catholics to Protestantism by any measure of this nature; 
but, whenever they become independent of Rome in church disci- 
pline, a great moral transformation will commence. Free and 
independent Catholic congregations would gradually assume na- 
tional feelings and characteristics. ‘The hitherto unbending uni- 
formity of Romish discipline would yield to purifying and rational 
innovations; an unfettered and more intellectual Catholic theology 
would arise; a salutary shock of opinions would grow out of it; 
and evidence, both historical and biblical, would be consulted 
without any childish terrors of Romish disapprobation. The con- 
sequences of such a state of Catholic society are incalculable. 
The first material change in their church discipline would be a 
permission for priests to marry—a reform earnestly desired by all 
the respectable and thinking Catholics in Germany, both clergy 
and laity. The benefits of this measure alone would be immense. 
That esprit du corps of the Catholic priesthood, which is so hostile 
to the true interests of religion, would be extinguished; and, in- 
stead of being a'separate caste, they would become an integral 
portion of society. Instead of undermining the peace and purity 
of domestic life by that libertinism, which is the natural fruit of 
constrained celibacy, their affections would be healthily exercised, 
and they would become, like the Protestant pastors of Germany, 
exemplary husbands and fathers. A married priest would be open 
to every kindly influence; he would: be more gentle and humane ; 
he would have more sympathy with the sorrows and infirmities of 
his congregation; and he would become a better man, a better 
citizen and patriot. Ata later period, masses in the German lan- 
guage would be substituted for the Latin; nor is it romantic to 
hope, that, in some future age, an union between the Protestant 
church and the purified Catholic church will be consummated. It 
is impossible to foresee the time and manner in which so desirable 
a communion will be accomplished; but, whenever the Catholic 
church shall have attained, by the gradations described, a more 
evangelical spirit, the two churches will necessarily approximate, 
and, in a more enlightened state of society, the adoption of some 
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tenets, and the sacrifice of others, on both sides, will remove 
obstacles at present insurmountable. 





FROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


LORD PITSLIGO. 


Lorp Prrstico was attainted of high treason, and, in 1748, his 
estate was seized upon by the crown. ‘To augment his misfortune 
by a gleam of hope, there occurred an exception to the attainder, 
because he was therein named Lord Pitsligo, whereas his title 
properly was Lord Forbes of Pitsligo. The Court of Sessions 
sustained this objection, but their judgment in his favor was re- 
versed by the House of Lords. In this desolate situation, pro- 
scribed, penniless, deprived of rank, name, and almost the means 
of existence, except from the charity of the poorest of the 
peasantry, his life at the mercy of every informer, Lord Pitsligo 
had yet the calmness to think and write of-his misfortunes, with 
a resignation and patience equally superior to the feebleness of 
mind which sinks beneath human calamity, and the affected stoi- 
cism which pretends to rise above human feeling. 

After the confiscation of his estate, the condition of Lord Pit- 
sligo became more tolerable, the severity of the search after him 
being in some measure relaxed. His only son, the Master of 
Pitsligo, had married the daughter of James Ogilvy, of Auchiries, 
and the house of Auchiries received the proscribed nobleman 
occasionally, under the name of Mr. Brown. The search, how- 
ever, was frequently renewed, and on the last occasion his escape 
was singular. 

‘In March, 1756, and of course long after all apprehension of 
a search had ceased, information having been given to the then 
commanding officer at Fraserburgh, that Lord Pitsligo was at that 
moment in the house of Auchiries, it was acted upon with so much 
promptness and secrecy, that the search must have proved success- 
ful, but for a very singular occurrence. Mrs. Sophia Donaldson, 
a lady who lived much with the family, repeatedly dreamt on that 
particular night, that the house was surrounded by soldiers. Her 
mind became so haunted with the idea, that she got out of bed, 
and was walking through the room, in hopes of giving a different 
current to her thoughts before she lay down again, when day begin- 
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ning to dawn, she accidentally looked out at the window, as she 
passed it in traversing the room, and was astonished at actually 
observing the figures of soldiers among some trees near the house. 
So completely had all idea of a search been by that time laid 
asleep, that she supposed they had come to steal poultry; Jacobite 
poultry-yards affording a safe object of pillage for the English sol- 
diers in those days. Under this impression, Mrs. Sophia was 
proceeding to rouse the servants, when her sister, having awaked, 
and enquiring what was the matter, and being told of soldiers near 
the house, exclaimed, in great alarm, that she feared they wanted 
something more than hens. She begged Mrs. Sophia to look out 
at a window on the other side of the house, when not only soldiers 
were seen in that direction, but also an officer giving instructions 
by signals, and frequently putting his fingers on his lips, as if en- 
joining silence. There was now no time to be lost in rousing the 
family, and all the haste that could be made was scarcely sufficient 
to hurry the venerable man from his bed into a small recess behind 
the wainscot of an adjoining room, which was concealed by a bed, 
in which a lady, Miss Gordon of Towie, who was there on a visit, 
lay, before the soldiers obtained admission. A most minute search 
took place. The room in which Lord Pitsligo was concealed did 
not escape: Miss Gordon’s bed was carefully examined, and she 
was obliged to suffer the rude scrutiny of one of the party, by 
feeling her chin, to ascertain that it was not a man in a lady’s 
night-dress. Before the soldiers had finished their examination in 
this room, the confinement and anxiety increased Lord Pitsligo’s 
asthma so much, and his breathing became so loud, that it cost 
Miss Gordon, lying in bed, much and violent coughing, which she 
counterfeited, in order to prevent the high breathings behind the 
wainscot from being heard. It may easily be conceived what 
agony she would: suffer, lest, by overdoing her part, she should 
increase suspicion, and in fact lead to adiscovery. The ruse was 
fortunately successful. On the search through the house being 
given over, Lord Pitsligo was hastily taken from his confined situa- 
tion, and again replaced in bed; and as soon as he was able to 
speak, his accustomed kindness of heart made him say to his ser- 
vant, ‘James, go and see that these poor fellows get some breakfast 
and a drink of warm ale, for this is a cold morning; they are only 
doing their duty, and cannot bear me any ill-will.” When the 
family were felicitating each other on his escape, he pleasantly ob- 
served, ‘A poor prize had they obtained it—an old dying man!’ ” 
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FATE OF HENRY HUDSON 


FROM THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 


Amone the numerous adventurers who have distinguished them- 
selves in the dangerous field of maritime enterprise, Henry Hudson 
will always hold an exalted rank. The straits and bay which he 
discovered on the northern coast of America, having received his 
name, cannot fail to transmit it to the latest posterity. But while 
we admire his intrepidity, and pay a tribute of respect to the 
memory of an able, a successful, but an unfortunate navigator, 
it must always be accompanied with indignant feelings at the base- 
ness of his crew, through whose inhumanity he was doomed to 
perish. Of this sorrowful narrative, we extract the following from 
the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 

‘* The expanse thus discovered by Hudson, was the great inland 
sea, called from him Hudson’s Bay; and it was a grand discovery, 
though not exactly what he imagined. The 3d of August was 
now arrived, a season at which the boldest of northern navigators 
had been accustomed to think of returning. Little inclined to 
such a course, he continued to sail along the coast on the left, 
which must have appeared to him the western boundary of 
America; hoping probably before the close of autumn to reach 
some cultivated and temperate shore, where he might take up his 
winter quarters. The shores along this bay, however, though not 
in a very high latitude, are subject to a climate the most rigorous 
and inclement. Entangled in the gulfs and capes of an unknown 
coast, struggling with mist and storm, and ill seconded by a dis- 
contented crew, he spent three months without reaching any com- 
fortable haven. It was now the first of November, the ice was 
closing in on all sides, and nothing remained but to meet the cheer- 
less winter, which had actually begun. The sailors were too late 
of attempting to erect a wooden house; yet the cold, though se- 
vere, does not seem to have reached any perilous height. Their 
chief alarm respected provisions, of which they had brought only 
a six months’ supply, and consequently had now only a small 
remnant left. Hudson took active measures to relieve this want. 
He carefully husbanded the original stock, and propounded a re- 
ward to whoever should kill beast, fish, or bird; and ‘ Providence 
dealt mercifully, in sending such a supply of white partridges, that 


in three months they killed a hundred dozen.’ In spring these 
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birds disappeared, but were succeeded by flocks of geese, swans, 
ducks, and teal, not denizens of the spot, but on their flight from 
south to north. When these were passed, the air no longer yielded 
a supply, but the sea began to. open, and having on the first day 
taken five hundred fishes of tolerable size, they conceived good 
hopes; but this success did not continue. Being reduced to great 
extremity, they searched the woods for moss, which they com- 
pare, however, to pounded timber; they ate even fregs. The 
commander undertook an excursion, with a view to open an inter- 
course with the natives, but they fled, setting fire even to the woods 
behind them. Parley was obtained with one, who was loaded 
with gifts, yet he never returned. Discontents arose as to the 
distribution of the small remaining portion of bread and cheese, 
to allay which the captain made a general and equal partition of 
the whole. This was a bad measure among such a crew, many of 
whom knew not how to ‘govern their share,’ but greedily devoured 
it as long as it lasted. One man even ate the whole in a day, and 
brought on a dangerous surfeit. Their distress becoming thus 
greater than ever, soon brought on a most fatal crisis. 

‘‘Hudson, as may be observed, had from the first to struggle 
with an unprincipled, ill-tempered crew, void of any concern for 
the ultimate success of the voyage. He had probably hoped, as 
the season should advance, to push southwards, and reach next 
summer the wealthy regions which he was commissioned to search. 
The sailors, on the contrary, had fixed their desires on ‘the cape 
where fowls do breed,’ the only place where they expected to ob- 
tain both present supply and the means of returning to England. 
Ringleaders were not wanting to head this growing party of mal- 
contents. Atthe entrance of the bay, the captain had displaced 
Ivet the mate, who had shown strong propensities towards return- 
ing, and appointed in his room Bylot, a man of merit, and who 
had always shone zeal in the general cause. He had also changed 
the boatswain. But the most deadly blow was struck by Green, 
a wretch whom, after he had been cast off by all his friends, Hud- 
son, from humanity, had taken on board, and endeavored to re- 
claim and restore to society. He was possessed of talents which 
had made him useful, and even a favorite with his superior; and 
among other discontents, it was reckoned one, that a veil was 
thrown over several flagrant disorders of which he had been guilty. 
Yet some hot expressions of Hudson, caused, it is said, by a mis- 
understanding about the purchase of a grey coat, so acted on the 
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fierce spirit of this ruffian, that, renouncing every tie of gratitude, 
and all that is sacred among mankind, he became the chief in a 
conspiracy to seize the vessel and expose the commander to perish. 

‘* After some days’ consultation, the time was fixed for the per- 
petration of this horrible atrocity. On the 2lst June, 1611, 
Green, and Wilson the boatswain, came into Pricket the narrator’s 
cabin, and announced their fatal resolution; adding, that they 
bore him so much good will as to wish that he should remain on 
board. Pricket avers most solemnly, that he exhausted every 
argument which might induce them to desist from their horrid pur- 
pose, beseeching them not to do so foul a thing in the sight of 
God and man, and which would forever banish them from their 
native country, their wives and children. Green wildly answered, 
that they had made up their minds to go through with it or die, 
and that they would rather be hanged at home than starve here. 
An attempt was then made to negotiate a delay of three, two, or 
even one day, but all without effect. Ivet came next, of whom, 
as being a person of mature age, there seemed more hope; but he 
was worse than Green, declaring that he would justify in England 
the deed on which they had resolved. John ‘Thomas and Michael 
Perse now came in, proving themselves ‘birds of a feather,’ and 
Moter and Bennet having followed, an oath was administered to 
the following tenor :—‘ You shall swear truth to God, your prince, 
and country; you shall do nothing but to the glory of God and 
the good of the action in hand, and harm to no man.’ Pricket 
complains of the reproach thrown upon him for having taken this 
oath, the bare terms of which are certainly unexceptionable; but 
the dark context by which they were illustrated, marks them as 
containing an implied obligation to remain at least passive on this 
dreadful occasion. All was now ready, but Pricket persuaded 
them to delay till daylight the accomplishment of their crime. 
They agreed, but kept strict watch through the night, and held 
themselves ready to act at the first appearance of dawn. 

‘¢‘ Daybreak approaching, Hudson came out of his cabin, when 
he was instantly set upon by Thomas, Bennet, and Wilson, who 
seized him, and bound his hands behind his back; and on his 
eagerly asking what they meant, told him he should know when 
he was in the shallop. Ivet then attacked King the carpenter, 
known as the commander’s most devoted adherent. That brave 
fellow having a sword, made a formidable resistance, and would 
have killed his assailant, had not the latter been speedily reinforced. 
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The mutineers then offered to him the choice of continuing in the 
ship; but he absolutely refused to be detained otherwise than by 
force, and immediately followed his master, whom the conspira- 
tors were already letting down the sides of the vessel into the 
shallop. Then, with a barbarity beyond all example, they called 
from their beds, and drove into it, not the firm adherents of Hud- 
son, but the sick and infirm sailors who could afford no aid, and 
whose support would have been burdensome. ‘They threw after 
them the carpenter’s box, with some powder and shot. Scarcely 
was this transaction completed, when they cut off the boat from 
the stern, ‘out with their topsail,’ and set off, flying as from an 
enemy. Hudson, thus abandoned, was never heard of more; and 
this great navigator undoubtedly perished on those remote and 
desolate shores, though the form or duration of the distress to 
which he fell a victim must be forever unknown. 

‘‘ The sailors, as soon as the guilty deed was accomplished, fell 
upon the ship as on a captured vessel, breaking open every chest, 
and seizing on every remnant of food which could be discovered. 
Green, however, who now assumed the command, used some vigor 
in restoring order. He placed the cabin and provisions under the 
charge of Pricket, who was afterwards accused of a matter no less 
than treason—that of secreting some cakes of bread. As soon as 
the mutineers had time to reflect, rueful musings began to arise. 
Even Green admitted that England at this time was no place for 
them, nor could he contrive any better scheme than to keep the 
high sea, till, by some means or other, they might procure a _par- 
don under his majesty’s hand and seal. The vessel was now em- 
bayed, and detained for a fortnight amid fields of ice, which ex- 
tended for miles around it; and, but for some cockle grass found 
on an island, the crew must have perished by famine. Considerable 
disputes with respect to the steerage arose between Ivet and Bylot, 
who alone had any pretensions to skill; but the latter, being justly 
viewed with the greatest confidence, at length guided them to Cape 
Digges, the longed-for spot, the breeding place of fowls, clouds 
of which accordingly continued still to darken the air. The party 
immediately landed, spread themselves among the rocks, and 
began to shoot. While the boat was on shore, they saw seven 
canoes rowing towards them, whereupon ‘they prepared them- 
selves for all assayes.’ However, the savages came forward, 
beating their breasts, dancing and leaping, with every familiar and 
friendly sign. The utmost intimacy commenced, the parties went 
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back and forward, showed each other their mode of catching fowls, 
and made mutual presents and exchanges. In short, these ap- 
peared the most kind and simple people in the world, and ‘God so 
blinded Henry Green,’ that he viewed them with implicit confi- 
dence. One day, amid the height of this intimacy, Pricket, sitting 
in the boat, suddenly saw a man’s leg close to him. Raising up 
his head, he perceived a savage with a knife uplifted and ready 
to strike. In attempting to arrest the blow, his hand was cut, and 
he could not escape three wounds, one in the breast, and one in the 
right thigh; by which time he got hold of the handle of the knife, 
and wrenched it from the assassin, whom he then pierced with his 
dagger in the left side. At the same time a general attack was 
made on the English crew, dispersed in different quarters. Green 
and Perse came tumbling down wounded into the boat, which 
pushed off, while Moter, ‘seeing this medley,’ leaped into the sea, 
swam out, and, getting hold of the stern, was pulled in by Perse. 
Green now cried coragio, and he and Perse brandished their 
weapons with such vigor, that the savages ceased attempting to 
enter the boat; but they poured in clouds of arrows, one of which 
struck Green with such force that he died on the spot, and his body 
was thrown into the sea. At length the party reached the vessel; 
but Moter and Wilson died that day, and Perse two days after. 
Thus perished the chief perpetrators of the late dreadful tragedy, 
visited by Providence with a fate not less terrible than that which 
they had inflicted on their illustrious and unfortunate victim. 
‘««'The crew, thus deprived of their best hands, were in extreme 
perplexity, obliged to ply the ship to and fro across the straits, 
and unable, without the utmost fear and peril, to venture on shore; 
which yet was absolutely necessary for obtaining provisions to 
carry them to England. They contrived, during some anxious 
and unhappy excursions, to collect three hundred birds, which they 
salted and preserved as the only stock whereupon to attempt the 
voyage. They suffered, during the passage, the most dreadful 
extremities of famine, allowing only half a fowl a day to each man, 
and considering it a luxury to have them fried with candles, of 
which a weekly distribution was made for that purpose. Ivet, now 
the sole survivor of the ringleaders in the late dreadful transaction, 
sunk under these privations. The last fowl was in the steep-tub, 
and the men were becoming careless or desperate, when suddenly 
it pleased God to give them sight of land, which proved to be the 
north of Ireland. They complain, that, on going ashore at Bere- 
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haven, they did not meet the sympathy and kindness which they 
so much needed; however, by mortgaging their vessel, they ob- 
tained the means of proceeding to Plymouth.” 





FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CAPUCHIN. 


TueEre is a wild and lonely dell, 
Far in the wooded west, 

Where never summer’s sunbeam fell, 
To break its long, lone rest ; 


Where never blast of winter swept, 
To ruffle or to chill 

The calm pellucid lake that slept 
O’erhung with rock and hill. 


A woodland scene, by hills enclosed, 
By rocky barriers curbed, 

Where shade and silence have reposed 
For ages, undisturbed. 


Unless when some dark Indian maid, 
Or prophet old and grey, 

Have hied them to the solemn shade, 
To weep alone, or pray. 


For holy rite, and gentle love, 
Are still so near akin, 

They ever choose the sweetest grove, 
To pay their homage in. 


One morn the boatman’s bugle note 
Was heard within the dell, 

And o’er the blue wave seemed to float, 
Like some unearthly swell. 


The boatman’s song, the plash of oar, 
The gush of parting wave, 

Are faintly heard along the shore, 
And echoed from each cave. 


A skiff appears, by rowers stout 
Urged swiftly o’er the tide; 

An aged man sat wrapt in thought, 
And seemed the helm to guide. 








The Capuchin. 










He was a holy capuchin, 
Thin locks were on his brow, 

His eye, that bright and bold had been, 

With age was darkened now. 






From distant land, beyond the sea, 
The hoary pilgrim came, 

To combat base idolatry, 
And spread the holy name. 






From tribe to tribe the good man went, 
He taught from door to door, 

And savage men, on slaughter bent, 

Would listen and adore. 






But worn with age, his mission done, 
Time had for him no tie; 

One wish he had on earth alone, 

To hie him home, and die. 







—— ‘Good father, let us not delay, 
Within this gloomy dell; 

’Tis here that savage legends gay 
Their sinless spirits dwell. 







In every cool sequestered cave, 
Of this romantic shore, 

The spirits of the fair and brave 
Unite, to part no more. 






Invisible, the light canoe 
They paddle o’er the lake, 

Or track the deer in the morning dew, 
Among the tangled brake. 







Tis said their forms, by moonlight seen, 
Floai gently on the air; 

But mortal eye has seldom been, 
The fearful sight could bear. 






Then, holy father, venture not 
To linger in the dell; 

It isa pure and blessed spot, 
Where only spirits dwell. 






The hallowed foot of prophet seer, 
Or pure and spotless maid, 

Alone may dare to wander here, 
When night has spread her shade !’’ 






—— ‘‘ Dispel, my son, thy groundless fear, 
And let thy heart be bold; 

For see, upon my breast I bear 

The consecrated gold. 










The Capuchin. 


The blessed cross! that long hath been 
Companion of my path, 

Preserved me in the tempest’s din, 
Or stayed the pagan’s wrath, 


Shall guard us still from threatened harm, 
What form so’er it take— 

The hurricane, the savage arm, 
Or spirit of the lake.’’ 


—— ‘‘ But, father, shall we never cease 
Through heathen wilds to roam ? 

My heart is yearning for the peace, 
That smiles for us at home.’’ 


—— ‘‘ Repine not, son! old age is slow, 
And feeble feet are mine; 

This moment to my home I go, 
And thou shalt hie to thine. 


But ere I quit this vale of death, 
For realms more bright and fair, 
On yon green shore my feeble breath 
Shall rise to Heaven in prayer. 


Then high on yonder headland’s brow, , 
The holy altar raise, 

Uprear the cross, and let us bow, 
With humble heart, in praise.’’ 


Thus said, the cross was soon upreared 
On that lone heathen shore, 

Where never Christian voice was heard, 
In prayer to God before. 


The old man knelt, his head was bare, 
His arms crossed on his breast, 

He prayed, but none could hear the prayer 
His feeble lips expressed. 


He ceased—they raised the holy man, 
Then gazed in silent dread— 

Chill through each vein the life-blood ran— 
The pilgrim’s soul was fled! 


The red man, ‘when he tells the tale, 
Speaks of the wrath that fell 

On him that dared an altar raise, 
In the Indian’s spirit dell. 





